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NINTH AND F STREETS AND THEREABOUT 

By HENRY E. DAVIS. 
(Read before the Society, November 4, 1901.) 

My recollection of Ninth and F Streets dates from a 
time before the outbreak of the Civil War, and my mem- 
ory of the locality is doubtless all the better for that 
stirring event in our national history. I was born 
within a half square of the spot and began going to 
school in the fall of 1859, and I lived in the neighbor- 
hood throughout that struggle and for some years after 
it had closed. The intense life of the war period and 
the many important events which had more or less rela- 
tion to the neighborhood, naturally quickened and fixed 
the attention of all thereabout, and I attribute to this 
fact, in great part, the vividness of my recollection of 
much that I am to relate. 

When I first knew the place, the northeast corner was 
occupied as now by the ' ' Patent Office, " as we have 
always called it; the southeast corner by the residence 
of Mr. George C. Whiting, the northwest corner by a 
tavern known as the Model House, and the southwest 
corner by the more pretentious hostelry then known as 
the Herndon House. 

The Model House was a bluish-gray brick building 
quite commodious and very substantially built, and it 
was rather a tavern of the old wholesome Maryland 
sort than a hotel in the modern sense. Its proprietor, 
when I first knew it, was a man named Brewer, whom 
with his family I remember well, one of the sons having 
excited my childish envy and admiration by attaining 
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the distinction of appointment on the Metropolitan 
police force upon or shortly after its creation; and I 
had my first lesson in law at the old tavern in the fact 
that on one occasion the heartless revenue officers 
invaded the premises and seized a large quantity of 
liquors that had evaded the stamp tax and poured the 
same relentlessly into the gutter, from which, as it ran 
toward the old sewer, some of the thrifty in the neigh- 
borhood caught it up in pitchers, buckets and recep- 
tacles of various kinds under the considerate indiffer- 
ence of the officers engaged at the work. Alongside the 
old tavern on the west ran a stream which had been 
converted into a sewer, running from a point some 
distance to the northeast in a southwesterly direction 
towards the river, which sewer through many of the 
squares which it traversed was open and, as I remem- 
ber, was not closed until some time after the Civil War. 
I often, with my playmates, traversed it square after 
square, above and below ground. The Columbia 
National Bank is built either on the eastern edge of this 
old sewer or directly over it. 

The present Masonic Temple occupies the site of this 
old tavern, and I had almost forgotten to say that under 
the Masonic Temple may still be found a living spring 
enclosed with masonry and bearing an inscription show- 
ing that it was so enclosed . during the mayoralty of 
Robert Brent, Esquire, the first mayor of Washington; 
while on the sidewalk near the present western line of 
the building was a pump, in those days a veritable 
mecca of all the neighbors and their servants because 
of the excellent quality of its water. 

The Herndon House was a substantial brick building 
occupying a portion of the site now occupied by the 
building of The Washington Loan & Trust Company, 
having on the southern part of the present site of the 
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latter building and along Ninth Street a large yard hid- 
den from the street by a tall fence. The proprietor of 
this house, when I first knew it, was a man named Mur- 
ray, who died comparatively recently after undergoing 
many vicissitudes of fortune. The building afterwards 
became the property of Jacob Lyon, Jr., and its name 
was changed to the St. Cloud Hotel, under which name 
it remained after its conversion into an office building 
before it became the property of The Washington Loan 
& Trust Company. 

The topography of the corner was very different from 
what it is now. The lower flights of the present steps 
to the Patent Office on F Street were not in existence, 
as the street level at that point was on a line with the 
top of those flights, and from that point down to and 
past the Herndon House the grade of F Street was very 
steep and afforded great sport to the children in the 
neighborhood for sledding and sliding, and one of the 
chief features of mischief with the children in the neigh- 
borhood was to form a slide on F Street alongside the 
Herndon House and make the place so slippery that 
after nightfall we had much amusement in lurking 
about in the shadows and watching the unwary pedes- 
trians fall and bump their way down the hill. 

On the north side of F Street, across the sewer from 
the Model House, were the buildings and grounds of 
the old Gonzaga College, and still beyond, towards 
Tenth Street and on a grade some distance above that 
of the street stood the old St. Patrick's Church and 
graveyard, both of which are vividly before me as I 
speak. After the college hours for recitation and lec- 
ture were over, the boys of the neighborhood, without 
regard to whether or not they were attendants upon the 
college, used to gather in the large playground and 
patronize the gymnasium which was there in the open 
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air, the principal feature of which to our minds was a 
merry-go-round consisting of a tall pole with cross- 
beams on a pivot, from each of which beams was sus- 
pended a long rope with a leather seat, and it required 
no little skill to use the merry-go-round without danger 
of bumping into the upright pole. I recall many a bump 
and bruise obtained in the use of this favorite equip- 
ment. 

The south side of F Street from the Herndon House 
west, except as to a large vacant lot about midway of 
the square, was occupied by dwelling houses, as also 
was the same side of the street between Seventh and 
Eighth, except at the corner of Eighth, where was a 
building partly a dwelling house and partly an office, 
occupied by Mr. J. Franklin Eeigart, whom I recall as 
the first patent attorney of my acquaintance* The west 
side of Ninth Street from E to G was also occupied by 
dwelling houses, as also was the east side of Ninth 
Street from E to F, with the exception first of the 
Methodist Church, since converted into the Maccabee's 
Temple, and afterwards of the Chronicle office which 
joined it on the south. The northwest corner of Ninth 
and E Streets was occupied by the former home of 
Joseph Gales, Jr., of the National Intelligencer, consist- 
ing of a spacious residence with a large yard and out- 
buildings, such as stables, a smoke-house and the like, 
the whole comprising approximately a square lot 
extending from the present Vatoldi Cafe, formerly the 
home of Dr. Garnett, to the corner of E Street. When 
I first knew the place, it was occupied by Mrs. Banner- 
man who kept a boarding-house there, and in addition, 
the site of the present Inter-Ocean building was occu- 
pied by a boarding-house kept by Mrs. Seraphim Masi, 
which was for many reasons a center of great inter- 
est to us children in the neighborhood, not the least 
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among these reasons being that good Mrs. Masi, when- 
ever she had ice cream for dinner, would hardly ever 
fail to invite some of us children playing on the side- 
walk into the dining-room at close of dinner and supply 
us with that much-enjoyed refreshment. 

On E Street between Seventh and Eighth, opposite 
the General Post Office building and on the site now 
occupied by the Busch building, was the home of W. 
W. Seaton, of the National Intelligencer and for many 
years mayor of the City of Washington ; while on Tenth 
Street between D and E stood the old Baptist Church, 
afterwards converted into Ford's Theater and since 
then converted into the Army Medical Museum. What 
is known as Baptist Alley, which extends from Ninth to 
Tenth Streets between E and F, led directly from the 
rear of my home to the rear of the theater, and that 
theater was the first I ever attended, having been taken 
there by one of my uncles to see a minstrel performance 
given, as I think, by Christy's minstrels; and it was a 
part of the amusement of my brother and myself, after 
being sent to our room for the night, to sit at the win- 
dow and look at the big opening at the back of the 
theater, the sliding doors of which were frequently 
open and through which we imagined ourselves almost 
at the theater in seeing the characters of the various 
plays move back and forth in attractive costumes. My 
brother and I were both thus engaged the night of the 
assassination of President Lincoln, and my brother, 
who sat up after I had retired, saw Booth as he came 
down the alley and turned into F Street. Besides its 
association with this tragedy, my principal recollection 
concerning this theater is of its destruction by fire when 
it was in the condition of the remodelled church, the 
structure in which Mr. Lincoln was shot having been 
a new one erected on the site of the old. 
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On the east side of Ninth Street, shortly above the 
corner of E Street, stood the first school which I 
attended, presided over by Miss Carrie Masi, daughter 
of the well-known Seraphim Masi, and my next was in 
the old Methodist parsonage in the rear of the new par- 
sonage which was next the church on the north. This 
latter school was kept by Miss Lizzie Sendorff, who con- 
tinued to keep it long after I left it on the proud day 
when I first went to school to a man, and who, I believe, 
is still living. My first ' ' man teacher ' ' was Mr. E. W. 
Farley, who kept the Everett Institute in the Sunday- 
school of McKendree Chapel, in the rear of the chapel 
on the north side of Massachusetts Avenue, between 
Ninth and Tenth Streets, and I remained with him until 
I went to Emerson Institute, then as now in charge of 
Mr. Charles B. Young. Back of the building now known 
as the Adams building on the south side of F Street 
between Seventh and Eighth, the site of which was at 
that time occupied by Mr. Thomas Creaser for his resi- 
dence and shoe store, there was a girls' school, but the 
name of the proprietor has escaped me ; and over on the 
northwest corner of Tenth and G was the Academy of 
the Visitation, since removed to Connecticut Avenue, 
between L and M Streets; and on the southeast corner 
Saint Vincent's Academy and Orphan Asylum com- 
bined. Of churches, besides those already mentioned, 
and the E Street Baptist Church, recently sold by the 
congregation, the only one with which my early recollec- 
tions have to do, was the old Ascension Church, built 
through the generosity of John P. Van Ness on the south 
side of H Street between Ninth and Tenth, alongside of 
which was the Van Ness mausoleum, since removed to 
Oak Hill Cemetery. The building in which the Ascen- 
sion congregation first worshipped stood until a few 
years ago on the southeast corner of Ninth and H 
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Streets, and during my boyhood was a school-house for 
both boys and girls, as I think,* but I will plead guilty 
to distinctly remembering that it was for girls, as I had 
to pass it daily going back and forth to Mr. Farley's 
school already mentioned and some of my young girl 
playmates were pupils there. If I ever knew, I have 
forgotten the name of the proprietor of this school. 
Diagonally opposite on Ninth Street, and almost mid- 
way between G and H, stood the residence afterwards 
purchased and still occupied by my uncle, William Gait, 
on the site where as a boy he attended McLeod's school, 
still remembered by some living and handed down by 
tradition to my generation with the never-to-be-forgot- 
ten motto of its proprietor, ' L Order is Heaven 's first 
law." 

Besides the Model House and the Herndon House, 
and before the establishment of Aman 's well-known res- 
taurant, I recall but two public houses in the neighbor- 
hood in my childhood, one on the northwest corner of 
Tenth and E Streets, kept by Mr. Mades and Green's 
once celebrated place on the southeast corner of Eighth 
and E. Green was a German who opened his place 
some time before the war, and it stood for the Demo- 
crats of that time for what Hancock's on Pennsylvania 
Avenue near Thirteenth Street stood for the Whigs. 
In those days the modern restaurant was unknown and 
it was the habit, as I know partly from information and 
partly from the fact that places similar to Green's sur- 
vived even to the days of my later boyhood, for each 
gentleman to own his own bottle of liquor and to keep 
it at the place of his resort where he would go and drink 
from his bottle at his pleasure. Green had as his bar- 
keepers Sebastian Aman and Edward Kolb, the latter 
still living, and, if I may be excused for telling the story 
in this presence, I remember hearing that among the 
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frequenters of Green's place was the late General John 
C. Breckinridge, who had the peculiar taste of keeping 
his whiskey in a bottle partially filled with roaches. I 
repeated this story once in a light and half -incredulous 
way in the hearing of Aman, who told me that if I was 
telling the story as a joke I was much mistaken, as he 
had personally often handed the bottle, roaches and all, 
to General Breckinridge and seen him drink from it. 

I remember the two public houses last mentioned, 
especially by reason of the fact that each had on the 
sidewalk in front of it a huge tub, oval in shape, and 
occupied by a large live turtle, which was the form of 
advertisement of the turtle soup then a very popular 
dish and the lineal ancestor of the free lunch of to-day, 
although it was not always furnished without price. I 
do not remember Green personally, as at the outbreak 
of the war he became alarmed at the prospect of the 
destruction of the government, and gathering up his 
accumulations and converting his other belongings into 
money, he returned to his native home, where he is still 
living, unless he has died within the past few years. 
And a propos of gastronomic matters, I recall most 
clearly the old Center Market, known as the Marsh Mar- 
ket, or, as it was called by the darkies, ' ' Mash ? ' Market, 
situated on the site of the present Washington Market, 
where formerly there was a large marsh in which reed 
birds and ortolan were often shot by men of but one 
generation before mine. This market consisted of an 
old rambling lot of structures, along the south of which 
and on the site of the present B Street ran the old canal, 
which then traversed the city from James Creek to the 
foot of Seventeenth Street west, giving to the portion of 
the city lying between it and the river the name of the 
' ' Island, ' ' by which name that section is yet called by 
the older inhabitants. 

17 
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Of changes in the topography of the neighborhood, 
the first that I recall is the alteration of the grade of 
Ninth Street, which I remember especially because my 
father's house, which was midway of the square on the 
west side of the street, had a basement dining-room that 
was reached from the street by a flight of some 12 or 
14 steps, and after the change of grade the floor of the 
dining-room was but three short steps below the level 
of the street, and the change destroyed a dry well in 
front of the house and beneath the sidewalk which we 
had used in lieu of a refrigerator. This and the subse- 
quent change of the grade of F Street by the late Board 
of Public Works destroyed our old-time sledding ground 
and at the same time destroyed the gracefulness of the 
approach to the Patent Office on F Street, now so notice- 
ably out of proportion to the building. 

The next important change was brought about by the 
laying of the Metropolitan Railroad on F Street in 
1864-5. From Ninth to Twelfth Street the soil of F 
Street was and still is a heavy clay, and before the 
street was paved even light vehicles experienced diffi- 
culty in getting through it. Accordingly, when the rail- 
road was built it was found necessary to make a plank 
road between the rails of each track for the horses to 
go upon, and the cutting away of the soil alongside the 
tracks by the vehicles using the street caused the tracks 
to spread and to be irregular in line, so that the cars 
were constantly running off the tracks; and the soil 
would be cut away so far that the cars in going would 
go down over the side and often so far as almost to over- 
turn, and, I believe, in some instances they did com- 
pletely overturn. During the war, I often saw the large 
government wagons stalled to their bodies in the clay 
in front of the house of ' ' Jacob Dixon, Gentleman, ' ' as 
he was styled in the city directory, at the corner of 
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Eleventh and F Streets, where the establishment of 
Moses & Sons now stands, and I used to watch with 
great interest the operations of the teamsters engaged 
in getting the wagons out of the muck, which they did 
by using heavy timbers, put as skids under the wheels, 
and attaching eight or ten, and sometimes even more, 
mules to the wagons, which, with all that force, it was 
still a great matter of difficulty to extricate. 

Of buildings other than those already mentioned, I 
recall very well what was afterwards Marines Dancing 
Academy on the south side of E Street between Ninth 
and Tenth, where the original National Rifles used to 
collect and whose brilliant uniforms were an object of 
great admiration to my young eyes, and the old Medical 
Academy at the northeast corner of Tenth and E 
Streets, below Ford's Theater. 

For neighbors we had families whose names call up 
a host of recollections and some of which I will mention 
at random. Our next-door neighbors were the Masis 
on the south and Samuel Cole and his family on the 
north, and by an amusing coincidence Mr. Cole's imme- 
diately opposite neighbor was Mr. Charles Wood, the 
well-known carpenter of that day. South of the Masis 
lived the Lyons family, and next to them on the south 
and adjoining Mrs. Bannerman, lived Dr. A. Y. P. 
Garnett, who went south on the outbreak of the Civil 
War and was surgeon to President Davis of the South- 
ern Confederacy. On the north, next Mr. Cole, lived 
first a Mr. and Mrs. Stanley, who combined the some- 
what incongruous occupations of painter and dealer in 
milk, and afterwards Mrs. Mary G. Cabell, formerly of 
Lynchburg, whose son-in-law, Captain N. H. Vanzandt, 
first in the United States Navy and afterwards in the 
Navy of the Confederate States, lived at the southeast 
corner of Ninth and E in the house afterwards occupied 
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by Mr. William E. Riley. Around the corner in E 
Street between Ninth and Tenth, lived on the north side 
Dr. Joseph Burroughs, the Buckinghams and Thomas 
Berry, whose daughter, afterwards Mrs. Wall, gave her 
name to Wall's Opera House, now the Bijou Theater; 
while on the south side lived Samuel De Vaughan, a 
large property owner in the vicinity ; Dr. James E. Mor- 
gan, who later acquired and occupied Mr. Berry's house 
on the north side, and Dr. Gudgeon, the veterinarian, 
famous for his great size, which was such that when he 
died his body could not be brought down the stairway 
but had to be lowered to the sidewalk from the room in 
which he died. Of those living on F Street between 
Ninth and Tenth, I remember most clearly old Mrs. 
Burch, as we then called her, whose grandsons, Romulus 
and Remus Foster, are still living and whose names 
excited my youthful curiosity until I had come to know 
historically of their distinguished protonyms. Over on 
the northwest corner of Tenth and F, or rather on F 
near Tenth at that corner, lived Dr. Flodoardo Howard, 
and nearby, if not next door, lived Columbus Alexander. 

On the south side of F Street between Eighth and 
Ninth, in addition to the Whitings, who lived on the 
corner of Ninth, were the Gallihers and their connec- 
tions, the Senseneys, and a quaint elderly Quaker pat- 
ent lawyer, and his wife, named Dennis, the male mem- 
ber of the firm being invariably known to us as Penden- 
nis. D.C. Forney of the Chronicle later occupied the 
Galliher-Senseney house for some years. 

The south side of F Street between Seventh and 
Eighth was occupied then as now by the building. orig- 
inally constructed for the general Post Office Depart- 
ment, but the lower part of which on the F Street front 
was used as the city post office and continued to be so 
used for many years. It was a favorite rendezvous and 
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always a spot of great interest to the young people of 
the neighborhood. 

Farther along on F Street, between Sixth and Sev- 
enth, but still within the range of my childhood wander- 
ings, lived on the south side, Mr. A. E. Perry, father of 
our distinguished fellow citizen, Mr. R. Ross Perry; 
Cornelius Wendell, who for so many years had the 
contract for the public printing and was, I believe, the 
first public printer and who, with Mr. James C. Mc- 
Guire, built the original of the present Government 
Printing Office; Mr. Samuel Fowler; Mr. Walter, the 
well-known architect of the Capitol ; Judge William M. 
Merrick, and Michael Larner, father of Noble D. Lar- 
ner, the two last-named, father and son, were mem- 
bers of the City Council in 1863-1864; while on the 
north side lived Mr. Douglas Moore, the well-known 
paper hanger, Mr. James C. McKelden, the well-known 
baker of those days, and Mr. Matthew G. Emery, after- 
wards the last Mayor of Washington and who died but 
a few days ago. 

On E Street between Sixth and Seventh there lived 
on the north side, Mr. John F. Callan, Mr. John E. 
Kendall, and later at the corner of Sixth Street, Chief 
Justice Chase with his brilliant daughter, afterwards 
Mrs. Sprague; while on the south side, I recall Mr. 
George Colegate, Dr. John Davis, Mr. Leonidas Coyle, 
Mr. J. C. McGuire, and Mr. Leonidas C. Campbell, 
while there lived on the east side of Sixth Street between 
E and F, among others, Mr. Francis Mohun, and on the 
east side of Seventh Street between E and F, Jacob 
Gideon, whose daughter was the wife of Michael Lar- 
ner. Jacob Gideon, who conducted the printing office 
at the southwest corner of Ninth and D Streets was the 
father of Geo. S. Gideon, at one time president of the 
old Washington and Georgetown Railroad, and was 
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then considered one of Washington's wealthiest citizens. 
In the same square lived also, Dr. William P. Johnston, 
father of our eminent physician, Dr. W. W. Johnston 
and his brother, Mr. James M. Johnston of the Kiggs 
National Bank; and Mrs. Sullivan, who, I believe, was 
the mother-in-law of Mr. George C. Whiting and kept a 
well-known boarding house, almost immediately in front 
of which was another of the celebrated pumps of the 
neighborhood. 

On the west side of Ninth Street above F lived 
Michael Shanks, whose daughter afterwards married 
John Hitz, and up near H, Mr. William Orme; and 
down Ninth Street on the west side, between D and E 
lived Lambert Tree, for so many years chief clerk of 
the City Post Office and father of the Hon. Lambert 
Tree, formerly minister to Belgium. Next to Mr. Tree 
lived my grandmother, the widow of James Gait and 
mother of the well-known jewelers ; while on the oppo- 
site side was the store and dwelling of the never-to-be- 
forgotten M. Briel, the proprietor of a candy store, the 
frequent and favorite resort of all the youngsters of 
the neighborhood, long before ' ' Charbonnel Confiseur, ' ' 
the first French confectioner known to Washington, 
established further up the street his little store over 
which his big, yellow Saint Bernard kept faithful guard 
while the master was back in the kitchen making can- 
dies. On the northwest corner of Ninth and D Streets, 
where Seaton Hall now stands, was the beautiful cot- 
tage home of Mr. Thomas Donohoo, with its attractive 
garden of old-fashioned flowers, and at the opposite cor- 
ner, where the Academy of Music, formerly Lincoln 
Hall, now stands, was the more pretentious and elegant 
home of Mr. Hudson Taylor, a veritable rus in urbe. 
Perry's dry goods store, formerly Darius Clagett's, was 
where Parker, Bridget and Company now are, and 
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directly opposite, where Stevens' drug store now is, 
was the drug store of Joseph W. Nairn, originally Pat- 
terson & Nairn. And last, but not least, on the east side 
of the street about midway of the square between Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and D Street was the barber shop of 
Joseph Shorter, who is still living a hale octogenarian, 
and whose proud boast it is to have pulled the noses of 
as many real gentlemen as any other man alive. Around 
the corner in Pennsylvania Avenue lived Dr. James C. 
Hall, the mention of whose name will recall to many 
who hear me one of the ablest physicians, most honor- 
able men and most learned and courteous gentlemen 
ever associated with our town. 

And how many of those who now hear me remember, 
or ever knew, that the corner of Ninth and F Streets is 
distinguished as the locality of the first establishment 
in this city of anything like the modern department 
store? On the south side of F Street, next to Greaser's 
shoe store, was a modest store for the sale of worsteds, 
handkerchiefs, pins and needles and so forth, kept by 
good Mrs. Hussey. In due time there came along an 
enterprising northerner— to be honest about it, we 
didn't say northerner in those days, we said Yankee — 
who bought out Mrs. Hussey, and before long there was 
talk of quite an undertaking in the neighborhood. The 
high fence which shut in the large yard of the Herndon 
House on Ninth Street disappeared; bricklayers and 
carpenters came upon the scene; and behold! a long 
one-story building something like fifty or sixty feet in 
width and with capacious cellars underneath soon filled 
the once vacant lot. Into this building moved the new- 
comer, Brett by name, and the firm name of Brett & 
Sons for long after carried to the whole neighborhood 
the meaning that in that establishment could be found 
not only almost everything in the women's and chil- 
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dren's furnishing line and many men's articles, but also 
what were known by the embracing designation * ' No- 
tions." Brett's became known as the " Notion Store,' ' 
and many a time was I sent to the establishment where 
I saw father, mother, two sons and two daughters of the 
house of Brett all attending strictly to business. 

It is, of course, to be expected, and such is the fact, 
that many of my keenest childhood recollections play 
about the great Civil War in the very midst of which I 
seemed to be living. I remember well the first battle of 
Bull Run. My father had recently had the Potomac 
water introduced into our home, and for this purpose 
had built an addition to the house at the back or western 
end thereof. At or about dusk of the day of the battle, 
my mother called to us children, who were in the living 
room adjoining the new addition, to come to the bath 
room and look out of the window at a sight which she 
told us she wanted us to observe closely and always 
remember, as it pertained to an event destined to be 
numbered among the most momentous events of our 
country's history. She spoke of the war and told us 
that a battle was on between the north and the south, 
and, leading us to the window, directed our eyes across 
the river, where we could distinctly see the flash of the 
guns and hear their roar. Apart from my mother's 
injunction of close attention, the event burned itself into 
my memory, because it taught me for the first time that 
light outtravels sound. From the day of this event until 
the close of the war, as is well-known, Washington was 
overrun with troops, and to me, in my childhood, war 
seemed to be the normal state of things, seeing that uni- 
formed soldiers and officers carrying their arms, and 
Government trains and ambulances, and all the ' ' pomp 
and circumstance of war," were in daily evidence. I 
remember the long roll as if it had beaten only yester- 
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day, and I can recall the excitement with which I would 
hurry up and down the streets after the soldiers; and 
how I enjoyed the favor of the orderlies who would 
allow me to ride the horses of their officers while they 
were being slowly exercised around the streets during 
some grave consultation within the Patent Office, where 
many officers and troops were quartered throughout the 
struggle. I recall, too, the great trains of commissary 
wagons which would draw up on Ninth and F Streets 
awaiting their proper vise before going to the field ; and 
many times I have seen the wagons loaded with bread, 
fresh from the bakery, bulging out behind the wagon- 
bodies and still warm to the touch, which yet before it 
got out of the city was as hard as the hardest of hard 
tack. I remember, too, the coming of Forney's Chron- 
icle into our midst, which to my people was not a wel- 
come event, as we were Southern sympathizers; and I 
can never forget the great sanitary fair, as it was called, 
which was held in the model room of the Patent Office ; 
or the victualling of the city. In this latter, the whole 
basement of the post office was converted into a vast 
store-house into which supplies were hurried, and 
among them particularly great quantities of sugar, 
which was shovelled from hogsheads, which as soon as 
emptied were turned loose upon the streets as treasure- 
trove for whoever could first seize them and carry them 
off. I remember well my own experience in this con- 
nection, as I had disobeyed my mother by leaving home 
barefooted, and after capturing one of the empty hogs- 
heads, and, with the aid of a kindly man, having rolled 
it to the front of my home where I scraped from the 
sides what seemed like sugar enough to store us for a 
month, my reward was, first, to have my mother doubt 
me when I said that the hogshead had been given to me, 
a doubt which was only removed by the confirmatory 
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story of the man who had come to my aid, and, secondly, 
to have one of my bare feet liberally stung by the bees 
that had followed the hogshead to its destination. 

My father did a little victualling on his own account. 
One day I had been playing truant and was hovering 
in the neighborhood of Ninth and E Streets for the 
hour of 3 o'clock to arrive that I might safely show 
myself at home, when my attention was directed to a 
crowd of men and women gathered in the grocery store 
at the northwest corner, which had belonged to Mr. 
Joseph W. Davis, recently deceased, and his stock was 
being sold at auction by his administrator ; and although 
we were by that time quite hardened to the use of con- 
densed milk, aerated bread and venerable eggs, any- 
thing in the way of decent food was a great desidera- 
tum. I approached the store, where I witnessed my 
first auction, and the most prominent voice that I heard, 
besides that of the auctioneer, was my father's, who lit- 
erally bought almost the entire stock. This he had 
removed to our home, and I have an abiding recollec- 
tion of shoulders of bacon and hams hung from the ceil- 
ings, and on the floor and walls bags of coffee, boxes of 
tea, and barrels of sugar, to say nothing of the numerous 
other articles disposed about. So thoroughly did my 
father perform the job that our supply was not 
exhausted until long after the war, and I recall the 
tinge of regret with which I saw the store-room restored 
to its use as an extension of our drawing-room. 

With less entertainment, though none the less vividly, 
I recall the conversion of the city, I had almost said 
into one vast hospital. Not only were many of the 
public reservations and other vacant lots occupied by 
temporary hospitals, but also many of the churches and, 
as I especially remember, a large part of the Patent 
Office building were devoted to hospital uses. I remem- 
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ber well the ambulances that from time to time drove up 
to the Ninth Street front of the Patent Office and turned 
over their sick and wounded to the care of those having 
in charge so much of that building as was converted 
into a hospital, and I especially remember one train of 
ambulances which, according to my recollection, came 
up the street after the second battle of Bull Run. Boy- 
like I followed these gruesome vehicles and many a 
time saw an unfortunate soldier, who had started on 
the road wounded, laid aside on the sidewalk on being 
taken from his ambulance dead. 

But even this depressing episode of the times was not 
without its humorous features. One I recall especially. 
The ladies of some of the churches organized themselves 
into a sort of Dorcas societies for the purpose of mak- 
ing and preparing supplies for the sick, and in particu- 
lar the ladies of the Methodist Church across the street 
from us organized themselves for the purpose of mak- 
ing Havelocks for the troops. These good people would 
meet in the auditorium of the church and stitch away 
hour after hour and day after day, with the result of 
affording, no doubt, much relief to the volunteers who 
had come from the North and were not used to the try- 
ing sun of the South. As my family, as already stated, 
was known to sympathize with the South, the least action 
on our part, however innocent, that might be given a 
critical turn was not allowed to pass unnoticed, and on 
one occasion when our neighbor, Mr. Cole, spoke from 
his window to my mother about a certain article which 
had appeared in a newspaper which he had, and being 
desirous of having her read it and being unable to hand 
it to her across the space intervening between the neigh- 
boring windows of our houses, both he and my mother 
by chance bethought themselves at the same moment of 
the tongs, and he with his tongs passed the paper to my 
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mother who with hers received it and drew it into the 
house. This incident was at once translated into a ridi- 
cule of the Havelocks, and no protestations, however 
solemn, of the innocence of any such purpose could 
overcome the impression assiduously cultivated by the 
good ladies involved. 

Another feature of this period which impressed itself 
on my mind was the springing up throughout the city 
of a great number of bakeries and eating houses. These 
were all of frame and quite uniformly of hurried con- 
struction in contemplation of but brief use. One of 
these bakeries was located on the north side of E Street, 
near the corner of Ninth, about where Shedd's turkish 
baths now are, having been built on a part of the old 
Gales home lot; and of the eating houses, there was a 
large one erected on the vacant lot on the south side of 
F Street on the site afterwards occupied by Talmadge 
Hall, since replaced by the Atlantic building. This eat- 
ing house was built, I think, by B. F. Gilbert and his 
brother ; I remember at any rate that it was at one time 
conducted by them. The bakery turned out great quan- 
tities of bread, pies and cakes, the odors of which I seem 
to smell even now, and I have frequently seen the Gil- 
bert eating house filled with customers with others 
standing about waiting their opportunity to get to the 
tables. These were but types of similar structures scat- 
tered throughout the city. 

Of the political and military incidents of the time 
associated with our corner, I have a very vivid recol- 
lection, but of them I shall speak but briefly. I recall 
very distinctly the Presidential campaign of 1864, by 
reason of the fact that a huge flag bearing the names of 
Lincoln and Johnson was suspended across Ninth 
Street between the Chronicle office and the opposite 
building, the use of which latter for the purpose it would 
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have been most unwise for its owner to refuse ; and by 
reason of the further fact that an immense torchlight 
procession passed up the street one night to salute this 
flag and "Forney's Chronicle." After Mr. Lincoln's 
death and while the Congressional storm about Mr. 
Johnson's head was at its height, I followed the crowd 
one night to the south front of the Treasury and heard 
Mr. Johnson make the celebrated speech in which he 
characterized John W. Forney as a "dead duck," a 
designation which stuck to him for the rest of his life. 
Never to be forgotten is that day in July, 1864, when 
the troops, hurried over from Virginia to face Early 
in his famous so-called raid, went up Seventh Street 
on the double-quick with me following them, until 
breathless and exhausted I had to stop only to find 
myself so far from home that if I had not had wit 
enough to go straight back down the street until in 
sight of the Patent Office the bell-man would surely have 
been out looking for a lost boy. 

But the great event with which the corner stands 
associated is the assassination of Mr. Lincoln. In the 
Herndon House certain of the parties to that dastardly 
event met in consultation time and again, and Payne 
was a roomer there; diagonally across F Street was 
Gonzaga College, the much-respected head of which, 
Father Wiget, was one of Mrs. Surratt's confessors and 
stood nobly by her to the end, as did also Father Wal- 
ter, pastor of St. Patrick's Church hard by; the great 
tragedy itself occurred in Tenth Street midway between 
E and F Streets ; and the escaping assassin rode out of 
Baptist Alley into F Street, passing directly over our 
corner in making his way towards the Eastern Branch. 

Take it all in all, how many spots in the city can 
furnish so many interesting and stirring associations? 
And what spot in the city more truly typifies the growth 
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of Washington from the mud-village days of ante-bel- 
lum sentiments and modes of life and business to the 
broad, liberal and advanced views, enterprises and con- 
ditions which characterize our beautiful city of to-day? 



